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By JOHN FRYER, LL.D., 


Agassiz Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In attempting to discuss the social and political aspects of 
the Chinese Jews, it may be well to mention at the very outset 
that it is a subject upon which I cannot attempt to pose as an 
original authority, although for many years it has been of 
deep interest to me. All I can tell you that has come under 
my personal observation amounts to very little. My informa- 
tion has mostly been derived during forty years’ residence in 
China from conversations with Chinese friends who have lived 
among the Jews in different parts of the country; from mis- 
sionary and cther acquaintances who. have visited their 
synagogue at Kai-fung-foo ; from ancient and modern Chinese 
historical and topographical works, in which these Jews are 
frequently referred to; and from the various accounts of the 
Chinese Jews which have appeared from time to time written 
by Western travelers, missionaries and philanthropists, who 
have interested themselves in this isolated remnant of the 
people of Israel and have sought to ameliorate their condition 
as well as to open up communication between them and their 
co-religionists in other parts of the world. These unfortunate 
people are worthy of the utmost sympathy, and I esteem it an 
honor as well as a privilege to be asked by the “Council of 
Jewish Women” of San Francisco to address them on such an 
important topic. As it will be impossible to condense all the 
available information so as to bring it within the limits of an 
afternoon lecture, it will be necessary to select only a few 
salient points and to refer you to some of the publications 
where more detailed accounts are to be found. 

I. Let us inquire in the first place how, when and whence 
this colony of Jews is supposed to have come to China. 

It has long been a well-established fact that numerous com- 
munities of Jews have flourished in different parts of China 
for many centuries and that some remnants of them are to be 
found there at the present day. They have existed in the very 
heart of the country, living in several of the large cities; but 
now they are found principally at one of the ancient capitals. 
Kai-fung-foo, in the province of Honan. They all of course 

‘wear the queue or mark of subjection to the present or 
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Manchu Dynasty, dress in the usual Chinese clothing, speak 
and write the Chinese language, and have. nothing to dis- 
tingwish them outwardly at a casual glance from the ordinary 
Chinese population, among whom they dwell on friendly 
lerms. ‘Lney only differ in cneir Jewish ceremonials and wor- 
ship ,and are popularly known as the ‘“Tiao-chin-chiao,” or 
“the sect which plucks out the sinew,” alluding to their still 
carefully adhering to the Mosaic command with regard to the 
preparation of the flesh which they eat—but they style them- 
selves as the “I-shi-lo-yeh”’ people, or Israelites. . Their syna- 
gogues ,which were in the Chinese style of architecture, modi- 
hed in the interior so as to suit the Jewish requirements, con- 
tained copies of the Law, of Moses, in Hebrew, written on 
sheepskin; the rolls being carefully kept in cases in the usual 
form of receptacle, and handed down from generation to 
generation through untold centuries. Unfortunately these 
various communities have gradually disappeared from public 
notice, either through persecution, wars, inundations, famines 
and other such causes; or else through sheer poverty uniting 
with the Mohammedans, who claim them as co-religionists and 
who are still very numerous and flourishing in different parts 
of China; or else uniting with the Buddhists. In some places 
they are allowed to use the Mohammedan places of worship 
on Saturdays while the Mohammedans perform their own 
services on Fridays. The synagogue that appears to have 
survived the longest was that at Kai-fung-fu; but even 
that is now completely gone, only a stone tablet remaining to 
mark the spot where Jehovah was regularly and publicly wor- 
shipped for so many centuries. And all this while the Jewish 
religion has been flourishing in Europe and America. 

We have fortunately, however, some carefully written de- 
scriptions of this synagogue penned by Christian missionaries 
two or three centuries ago, and which will be alluded to later 
en. From the copies of the inscriptions on the stone tablets 
standing within the building that existed in the days when the 
community was flourishing, we are informed that the Jews 
first came there from the west during the Han Dynasty, or be- 
tween the years 3555 and 3980. Another statement is to the 
effect that they came during the reign of the Emperor Ming-ti 

-of the Han Dynasty, which was therefore somewhere between 
3818 and 3835. But this probably represents the date of their 
settling at the old capital rather than of their first arrival in 
China from the west, which may have been centuries earlier. 
Indeed, one of their inscriptions actually states that the Israel- 
ites first reached China in the time of the Chow Dynasty. 
‘This Dynasty covered a period of over 800 years, from 2638 to 
3511, or the interval between the time of the Prophet Samuel 
and the time when the Ptolemies of Egypt overran the land of 
“Israel and oppressed the people or when the Greek kings con- 
quered Babylon. The middle of the Chow Dynasty about 
corresponds to the time of the captivity of the Jews in 
‘Babylon. 
There is no valid reason to disbelieve that the Jews had 
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penetrated as far as China even in those early times. They 
may have heard of the country through the ships of King 
Solomon, which went to different distant places for purposes 
of commerce, making voyages, we are told, of three years in 
length ; and bringing back, perhaps from the Far East, spices, 
ivory, garments, monkeys, parrots, ebony wood and other 
more or less valuable products. Or during their captivity in 
Babylon they may have obtained information respecting 
China, and may have followed the caravans that even in those 
early times traveled across Central Asia and extended their 
route eastward to China. 

At any rate, the Prophet Isaiah seems to have known of the 
existence of his fellow-countrymen in China; for he refers to 
the land by name, using the same wurd Sinim that it was at 
that time and subsequently known by. Speaking of the dis- 
persed Jews who should all return to Jerusalem, he says: 
These from the north and from the west.’”’ Then, instead of 
saying, ‘These from the East,” he says, “and these from the 
land of Sinim.” If some were to return from that land of 
Sinim, they had evidently gone there, with the knowledge of 
the prophet, for some important purpose, such as either to es- 
cape oppression, or for purposes of commerce; following the 
well-known trade route. This route was afterwards much used 
by the merchants of different countries in the times of the 
Greeks and Romans who traded in silk, iron, furs and other 
commodities that came trom the land of Sinim, Numerous are 
the allusions to Sinim in the Greek and Latin authors, as well 
as to the’ Seres, as the Chinese were called. Are we, then, to 
suppose that the Jews of those times had less knowledge of the 
East and less commercial enterprise than the other nations; 
and allowed them to enjoy alone the heavy profits which were 
reported, especially of the trade in Chinese silks? Fuiiny the 
Elder reckons the value of the whole of this trade at a sum 
equivalent to four millions of dollars yearly. 

Another curious fact is worthy perhaps of your notice in 
this connection as illustrating the possible early intercourse be- 
tween the Jews and Chinese. In the T'ao-teh-ching or Taoist 
Classic, supposed to have been written in the Chou Dynasty 
by the Chinese philosopher Lao-tsz about the year 3225, or 
the time the Jews returned to Jerusalem under Zerubabel, we 
find a chapter commencing as follows: ‘That which is invis- 
ible is named Ye, that which is inaudible is named /7e, and that 
which cannot be felt is named Wet or Veit.” ‘These three words 
which, when combined, make Ye-he-vet, have been supposed by 
several noted Sinologues such as Amiot, Strauss, Remusat and 
others, to be intended for the trigrammatic name for Jehovah. 
They seem to have no sense in “this Chapter except as used 
phonetically for words foreign to the Chinese language. The 
fact of a Hebrew or Syrian word being thus found in an old 
Chinese book would certainly be a very singular coincidence 
if nothing more. Remusat savs: “Tt appears to me impossi- 
ble to doubt that this name originated in this form in Syria; 
and I regard it as an incontestable proof of the route which 
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the ideas which we call “Pythagorean” and “Platonian” have 
followed in reaching China.” On the other hand, there are 
certain sinologues who disagree with these views and make a 
forced translation of these words; so as to make them mean 
“plainness, rareness and incorporeal,” instead of their usual 
meaning of “foreign, strange, and minute.” Even these forced 
translations have no intelligible or satisfactory meaning. But 
there can be no misunderstanding in what follows these words 
as referring to the true God, when Lao-tsz himself says :““These 
three words, 7. e., Ye-he-vet, are inscrutable and blended into 
one. The first is not brighter nor the last darker. He is in- 
terminable, ineffable, and existed when as yet there was noth- 
ing.” There are even Chinese commentators who see in the 
explanation of these three sounds or words a description of 
Shang-ti, the Supreme Ruler or God, as he was known to the 
Chinese patriarchs and sages. At any rate, we may safely sup- 
pose that these three words are given as the sounds of the 
name of the Supreme Being in some foreign language or other. 
As they come nearest to the sacred name of Jehovah, while no 
other name has been suggested as satisfying the conditions, we 
accept this as a reasonable hypothesis and conclude that Lao- 
isz may have met with Jews in China or elsewhere and learned 
from them the sacred name and nature of the true God. 

Added to this.is the legend that Lao-tsz came from the 
West; and when he had finished his teaching and had written 
his Classic he returned to the West; but no one knows where 
he went. His personal appearance is described as being most 
extraordinary. His eyes were of unusual size and shape; he 
had large eyes and eyebrows; a large double-ridged nose, 
square mouth and thick lips. It would thus almost appear that 
he was a foreigner; a sort of Daniel in the Court of the Em- 
perors of the Chow Dynasty, where he held the office of libra- 
rian or historiographer, and had all available sources of infor- 
mation at his command. And this, too, just at the same time 
when Daniel was in the Court of Nebuchadnezzar and Bel- 
shazzar anid Darius the Mede. If not of Jewish origin himself, 
Lao-tsz’s classic writing comes nearer to the writings of the 
Jewish prophets in its lofty conceptions of God, in its grand- 
eur and sublimity, in its purity and profundity, than any other 
ancient sacred writings that we know of. 

Without attempting, therefore, to fix the exact date of their 
arrival, we may safely sav there is no reason to suppose that 
the Jews who came to China in those early times came all in 
a bodv and thus established themselves all at once as a colony 
at Kai-funi-fu, the ancient capital. They probably came only 
a few at a time. at first. and traveled about the country, making 
that citv their first rendezvous on account of its convenience as 
the political and commercial metronolis, at the end of the long 


trade route across Central Asia. When thiev first settled there 


Kai-fung-ft1 was. as it is now. a splendid city famous foi its 
gardens and magnificent palaces, hut they could not have 
pitched upon a more unfortunate nlace or one that hias been 
subject to a longer series of calamities. No less than fourteen 
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times it has been ruined by inundations; six times it was de- 
stroyed by fire; nine times it was overthrown by earthquakes ; 
eleven times it has been besieged and taken by assault. And 
yet the patient Jews have held on there with that tenacity of 
purpose for which the race is noted all over the world. 

The next question is where did they come from? ‘The in- 
scriptions in the synagogue at Kai-fung-fu, engraved on stone 
tablets centuries ago, stated that the Jews of that colony came 
from the “Hsi-yu,’ a term generally used to describe all the 
“Western regions.” This would appear to mean either Baby- 
lon or Persia. But they further state that they came by Khor- 
assan and Samarcand. Their Persian origin is shown from the 
fact that they had a number of Persian words which they used 
in connection with their synagogue and in their ritual wor- 
ship; and which were well preserved up to quite recent times, 
They also kept up continuous intercourse with Persia, which 
was doubtless chiefly of a mercantile character; and carried on 
along the old trade route. Hence, by various Chinese writers, 
they are stated to have come from “Po-sze,” or Persia. ‘Those 
Jews, who came to Canton, in Southern China, and lived there 
with the Mchammedans and Parsees, probably came by sea 
from India or Arabia as well as from Persia. Whether the 
Jews, met with at Kai-fung-fu, are real Jews—emigrants from 
Assyrian captivity—or Israelites that fled from the Roman dis- 
persion, is a point which has yet to be satisfactorily cleared up, 
Their stone tablets speak of the time of Ezra; they possess 
some of the prophetical books written after the captivity of the 
ten tribes by Shalmanezer, and portions out of prophets’ writ- 
ings who lived in Jerusalem during the time of the second 
temple, such as Zechariah and Malachi. They date all their 
Hebrew manuscripts with the era of the Selucidae, which 
commences with Seleucus Nicator, King of Babylon, in the 
vear 3448. This light seem to point to their going to China 
from Babylon. Is it not suggestive as well as wonderful to 
find the Babylonian date kept up accurately through so many 
centuries of isolation? For instance, one of their Hebrew 
mianscripts dated “the year 1932, in the month of Tebeth, the 
fourteenth day.” 

Ir. Let us next inquire, secondly, what notices we have re- 
specting the Chinese Jews in Chinese history and topography. 

A careful examination of the history of China shows us, that 
most of the ancient forms of religion in Western Asia ,as well 
as those of the Middle Ages, were known by name to the Chi- 
nese. Some of them derive their Chinese names from the 
name of their founder; as Mu-hu, Mohammedans, and Mo-ne, 
the Manichaeans. Others are national names; as Ta-tsin, the 
Syrian, and ‘“‘Po-sze,” the Persian. A third class are the names 
of the objects of worship, as Huo-shen-chiao,” the Fire Wor- 
shippers, or Parsees, and Hsien-Chiao, or worshippers of 

“Hsien,” or the “God of Heaven,” and these last can, as I 
hope to show you, be no other than the Jews. This compara- 
tively new Chinese character, “Hsien,” seems to have been 
made up especially to describe the worship of the Jews; for it 
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does not exist in the oldest classic writings of the Chinese. It 
is referred to and described in no less than ten different Chi- 
nese works, all of which agree as to its pronunciation and its 
use to designate a foreign deity. It is composed of two parts, 
the one “shi” meaning “spiritual influences,” and the other, 
“tien,” meaning “Heaven.” The reason given why it is not 
pronounced “t’ien,” as one might expect, is because “Hsien’’ 
is the pronunciation of the character “‘t’ien” in Shensi province, 
where many of the Jews at first congregated. Furthermore, 
the character ‘““Hsien” is given by one Chinese writer as a 
synonym for Heaven, anid described as the “generic word for 
Deity among Western foreigners.” 

It is not difficult to understand that this “Hsien” religion, or 
“religion of the spiritual influences of Heaven,” was the Jewish 
religion. “Heaven,” in Chinese, means also the “God of 
Heaven,” just as it does in the Jewish Scriptures, where Jeho- 
vah is often thus designated in the books written subsequent 
to the Babylonish captivity. 

The prophet Daniel addresses the “God of Heaven,” and 
Cyrus, King of Persia, says: “Jehovah, the God of Heaven.” 
Darius, Artaxerxes and Nehemiah all make use of the term. 
The name of Heaven is still a very common synonym for 
“God,” or “Jehovah,” among the Jews in Europe; and there is 
every reason to believe the Jews introduced it into all their 
settlements in different parts of the world. Hence, of course, 
it found its way among the Jews in China, who accordingly 
created and adopted a new Chinese character descriptive of 
Jehovah, and meaning “the Spirit, or God, of Heaven.” This, 
then, is thle character “Hsien,” which this religion was known 
by, and which has been carefuly handed down in Chinese liter- 
ature to the present time. 

There was a good reason for not adopting as the name of 
Jehovah the ordinary Chinese character for Heaven; for it is 
employed in the Chinese State ritual, which is more or less 
idolatrous, as the designation for the Supreme Ruler. The 
Jews. doubtless, wished it to be known, and clearly under- 
stood. that the Being they worshipped was not the mere mate- 
rial, visible Heaven, vaguely understood by the Chinese to be 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe, but that they worshipped 
a Being of a personal and purely spiritual nature. Hence 
they compounded the character for “Heaven” with that for 
“spiritual influence,” and thus avoided all possibility of mis- 
understanding as to that personal, spiritual Being who is the 
sole object of their reverent love and adoration, 

The other foreign religions of Western Asia are all clearly 
identified by Chinese writers. The Israelites, we have every 
reason to believe, were at first as numerous, if not more nu- 
merous, than any of them, and remained in China through a 
long succession of generations. Is it likely their name would 
be omitted, while all other sects were designated? If the 
“Hsien-worshippers” were not Jews, and the Hsien chapels 
were not Jewish synagogues, then who and what were they? 
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There is no other religion from the West to answer to the 
description. 

In a geographical work published by the governor of 
Fukien province, about fifty years ago, it is unconditionally 
stated, that the ‘Hsien religion took its rise in Judea, on the 
eastern border of the Roman Empire, the worship orig- 
inating with Moses, about the time of the Shang Dynasty, 
Since the time of the former Five Dynasties there have been 
chapels of the Hsien Spirit in China.” This extract shows. 
that there is no doubt in the minds of the best Chinese literati. 
of recent times as to who the Hsien worshippers really were. 

The final conclusion that we also necessarily come to, there- 
fore, is that the “Hsien-worship,”’ referred to by so many 
Chinese authors as a religion of much importance, could have 
been no other than that of the God of the Hebrews. 

Accepting, then, the conclusion that the “Hsien-Spirit wor- 
shippers” must have been Jews, we may now begin to exam- 
ine different Chinese authors and hear what they have to say 
about them. 

The first work to be noticed is a Topography of the Sung, 
Dynasty, written about the year 4750, which tells us that at 
the city of Kai-fung-fu there is a Jewish synagogue, situated in: 
Ming-yuen Square, reported to have been erected about the 
time of the incursions of the Western Tartars, or somewhere 
between 4025 and 4179. This, then, is the earliest actual loca- 
tion of the Jews that the Chinese authors record. 

The next book is a topography of the 46th century, where 
the chief edifices in the city of Chang-an, in Shensi, the capital 
of China in the Tang Dynasty, are enumerated. It says that 
in that city, at the southwest angle of the Poo-ching square, is 
a foreign Jewish synagogue, erected in the year 4381. The 
object of worship there is a‘’Tien spirit” of the foreigners from 
western regions. It also says there was an officer there called 
the Sa-paou, who directed the services to the Hsien spirit. This 
Sa-paou was evidently the Sapher, or scribe. Another writer 
places the building of the synagogue in the time of the Em- 
press Dowager Ling, of the northern Wei dynasty, or about a 
century earlier. But both may have been correct, the second 
date being that of the re-erection or restoration. In the biog- 
raphy of that Empress Dowager of the Wei Dynasty there is 
this sentence, “She ascended a high hill, with several hundred 
followers, they being imperial consorts, ladies of the palace, 
princesses and others, and then and there she abolished every 
corrupt system of religious worship, except that of the foreign 
“Tien spirit.” This extract shows unmistakably that the Jew- 
ish religion exercised no small influence in those days when the 
Empress Dowager thus publicly proclaimed her faith in it. 
Once raised to such a high social and political status, it seems 
strange it so soon should have declined. 

Besides the synagogue at “Poo-Ching Square,” another is 
mentioned in the topography as being situated at the Poo- 
ning square, while two others are referred to in the total list of 
public edifices in the city of Chang-an. From this list it 
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appears there were in that large city 91 Buddhist establish- 
ments, 16 Taoist, 2 Parsee, and 4 synagogues of the “Foreign 
Hsien” religion. 

In another Chinese work mention is made of.a fifth syna- 
gogue in Chang-an, It states that in the year 4391 a teacher 
of the Hsien religion, or a Jewish rabbi, who was named Mu- 
hu-ho-lu, arrived at that old capital. He presented a memo- 
rial to the Emperor Cheng-kwan, and as the result another 
synagogue was.ordered to be built in the Tsung-hwa square, 
and was known as the “Syrian” temple, as also the “Persian” 
temple. ‘These statements also serve to show the numerical 
strength and the high political and social status of the Jews in 
those days when China was at the zenith of her power and 
glory, as compared with the rest of the world. 

Several writers refer to an official, appointed by imperial 
authority to take charge of matters connected with the Jews. 
The first appointment was probably about the beginning of the 
T’ang Dynasty, or about 4378. The official was evidently the. 
counterpart of the one who was appointed at Canton to take 
charge of the Mohammedans. It was during the T’ang Dy- 
nasty that the Jews, as well as the Nestorians, Mohammedans 
and Parsees, grew so numerous that they caused jealousy in 
the minds of the Confucianists, so that they were classed with 
the Buddhists in a general edict against all foreign religions, 
which commanded the priests and teachers to retire at once 
into private life. The result of this edict was only to suppress 
the public practice of their ritual services and the public use of 
the names of the various foreign religions. The number of 
their adherents, however, went on increasing, and among them 
the Jews multiplied and spread abroad to different parts of the 
emnire. Even in such a distant place as Canton, in the south 
of China, when that city was taken by a rebel chief, there was 
a massacre of the Mohammedans, Jews, Christians and Par- 
sees who carried on trade there. The total number of the 
slain is given as 120,000. Notice is also found of a synagogue 
at Chinkiang, on the Yang-tze river, built near or on the city 
wall. A native cyclopedia refers to the Jews, or “Hsien for- 
eigners,” as having introduced from the West a new system of 
astronomy called by them the “system of the four Heavens.” 
The last instance that I will give you of the allusion to the 
Jews is the Topography of Shanghai, where, referring to noted 
officials, natives of that city, it says Chang-wei-Ching ob- 
tained the Chinese literary doctorate in the year 5539, and was 
afterward the chief official of the city of Shay-hung, in the 
province of Szechuan, in the extreme west of China proper. 
The Hsien worship, or Jewish religion, being prevalent in 
that district, an impostor, claiming supernatural powers, ap- 
reared among them, and raised subscriptions for the restora- 
tion of a temple by which the preceding magistrate had been 
imposed upon. Chang-wei-chung meeting his pretensions 
with severe chastisement, his intluence gradually became ex- 
tnct.” This shows that, up to a century or more ago, there 

were many Jews in Western China. 
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But it is needless to pursue this subject further from the 
point of view of Chinese history and topography. Enough has 
been adduced to show that the Jews in China, in the early and 
middle ages, were numerous and important, and that, in spite 
of the many calamities amd misfortunes they suffered, they 
have kept up all their religious observances almost to the 
present time, although diminished in numbers and suffering 
from persecutions, poverty and privations. There are doubt- 
less colonies of them in other parts of the empire that have 
not yet been heard from, and who are gradually scattering 
or being absorbed by the Mohammedan or Chinese popula- 
tion. As a proof of this, I would like to mention that during 
a steamer trip up the Yang-tze river, a few years ago, I was 
informed by a Chinese official, who was a fellow-passenger, 
of the existence of a number of Jews in the large city of 
Nanching, with some of whom he was well acquainted. He 
described their difference from Mohammedans, their worship 
in Mohammedan mosques, and their habits, in much detail, 
some of them being officials of middle rank. When I asked 
him how Jews could kneel and worship the image or name of 
Confucius and of the Emperor, as all literary men must do, he 
said they had an easy wav of overcoming that difficulty. They 
wear a peculiar kind of hat or cap, on all important occasions 
of making vows or promises, called a “te-sa-la.” When wor- 
shipping the Confucian or Imperia! tablet, they only wore the 
ordinary Chinese official hat; and what was done under that 
hat had no religious significance or value. He described them 
as a community of whom. a number were engaged in banking 
business and generally well-to-do, some of them being school 
fellows of his and being in good positions. He said they 
evinced no desire, as far as he knew, to become affiliated with 
their co-religionists in foreign lands. They seemed to partake 
in the general prosperity of the locality. I regret that no op- 
portunity occurred after my conversation. with this intelligent 
official to investigate more thoroughly this Jewish colony at 
Nganching, which I have otherwise never seen or heard men- 
tioned. It is a clew that I think should be followed up. 

In view of all these historical statements from independent 
Chinese sources it can hardly be supposed that so many Jews 
as formerly existed in China could in the course of a few gen- 
erations be so completely wiped out that only a few vestiges 
of them remain. They certainly have had as much opportunity 
to expand and multiply as the ordinary Chinese population! 
They do not appear to have suffered any serious persecu- 
tions, for China is certainly a country where wide toleration 
has generally prevailed. 

Careful investigation would doubtless elicit important facts 
respecting the existence of the Jews in other parts of China 
who might be found out and aided in various ways by Jewish 
philanthropists. Among the hundred or more sectet sects or 
societies, known to exist in China, and which are more or less 
a terror to the Chinese officials who use every means in their 
power to exterminate them, there are several small religious 
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sects who may be remnarits of the Jewish communities and. 
who being too weak to hold their ground, as the Mahom- 
medans have done, have had to change their designation and 
outward form of worship, in order to avoid public notice and 
persecution. It is said by Christian missionaries that some of 
these secret religious sects are the most moral and hopeful 
people in the whole nation; and that when any of their mem- 
bers become Christian converts, as many have done, their 
Christianity is of a higher value than that of the ordinary 
Chinese because they seem to have more receptive minds and 
more of a moral backbone in their characters and constitu- 
tions. 

III. We will next inquire what notice is to be found in the 
writings of Western travelers and Christian missionaries re- 
specting the Chinese Jews, and what steps have been taken 
to benefit and improve their condition. 

We begin with the Arab writer Al Hassan, who mentions. 
what he had heard from some of his countrymen who had 
been to China. He states that in 4623 there were Jews who 
held high office under the Imperial Government, and that sub- 
sequently the number of Jews was very considerable. It is he 
who records the massacre in 4638 of the Jews at Canton who 
were engaged in commerce in that city. 

Coming down to the time of Marco Polo, the Venetian 
traveler, ‘who lived.in China many years, we find in his book 
written in the fiftieth century that the Jews were so numerous 
as to exert much political infuence in China and Tartary. 
This is shown when he speaks of the great Emperor Kublai 
Khan, who built the present city of Peking, and honored the 
festivals of the Jews there, as well as those of the representa- 
tives of the other religions. Upon being asked his reasons, the 
Emperor said: “There are four great “prophets who are rev- 
erenced and worshiped by the different classes of mankind. 
The Christians regard Jesus Christ as their divinitv: the 
Saracens Mahomet; the Jews Moses, and the idolators Sogo- 
mombarkan, the most eminent among their idols. (By this 
last name Budidha is evidently intended.) I do honour and 
show respect to all the four and invoke to my aid whichever 
is in truth supreme in heaven.” Marco Polo’s statement is of 
value because he was well acquainted and respected im Kub- 
lai’s Court and a favorite with that Emperor. 

Coming down to the fifty-second century, we find in 5106 
there was an Arabian envoy named Ibn Batuta, who traveled 
in China considerably. He states that in the city of Hang- 
chow are Jews, Christians, and the Turks who worship- the 
sun. All these are numerous, but their number is not known; 
and theirs is a most beautiful city. The streets are well dis- 
posed and their great men are exceedingly wealthy. 

About the middle of the 54th century we obtain the first 


account of the Jews at Kai-fung-foo from the Jesuit mission- - 


aries who had then recently obtained a residence at Peking. 
Mateo Ricci, their pioneer missionary, received a visit from a 
Jewish graduate, who had gone to Peking for his examination 
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for the third or doctor’s degree. He represented himself as 
a Jew from Kai-fung-foo and supposed that he was of the 
same religion as Ricci. He bowed to a picture of the twelve 
Apostles and to one of the Virgin Mary, supposing.they rep- 
resented the heads of the twelve tribes and Rebekah. He 
knew nothing of Jesus Christ or of Christianity. He said 
there were ten or twelve families of Israelites in his native city 
and a synagogue in good condition, containing a roll of the 
law four or five hundred years old. He further stated that at 
Hang-chow-foo in the Che-kiang province there were con- 
siderably more Jewish families with a large synagogue. Three 
years afterwards Ricci sent a nitive Christian to Kai-fung- 
foo to examine and report. He returned with copies of parts 
of the law of Moses in Hebrew and confirmed all the state- 
ments of the literary Jew. It seems, however, that none of the 
Jews were willing to become Christians, although they were 
willing to allow Rieci to come and teach in their synagogue 
if he would conform to their ritual and abstain from eating 
swine’s flesh. 

The first European to actually visit the synagogue was 
Julius Aleni, a Jesuit Hebrew scholar, who found circum- 
stances greatly changed in 5373, compared with previous ac- 
counts. Though he was allowed to enter and examine the 
synagogue, he was not allowed to draw the curtains and in- 
spect the sacred books of the law. 

About the year 5402 a Roman Catholic missionary named 
Semmeda visited the city of Nanking, where he heard of the 
breaking up of an important Jewish community of that city, 
and of four or more of the chief Jewish families having em- 
braced Mohammedanism, because they had no instructions 
and their numbers had greatly diminished. This was doubt- 
less the fate of other Jewish communities at that period. 

The reports of these various discoveries naturally created 
great sensation in Kurope. With but little difficulty there had 
been found to exist Jewish communities at five large cities in 
China. The biblical critics were delighted with the hope of 
finding new versions of the Jewish Bible that had not yet been 
heard of. At length Father Gozani was requested in 5464, by 
the Pope of Rome, at the instance of the biblical scholar 
Soutiet, to make careful investigations and to report the re- 
sults. The Jews at Kai-fung-foo treated him with the greatest 
civility; showed him all over the synagogue: allowed him to 
examine their copies of the Hebrew scriptures, and to make 
extracts from them. They also permitted him to copy the 
many Chinese and Hebrew inscriptions on the walls and tab- 
lets of stone. 

Two other Romish missionaries , Domenge and Gaubil, also 
visited the synagogue about 5483 and made plans of the build- 
ings with fresh copies of the inscriptions. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been no great drawing of the Jews towards the 
Roman Catholics, nor of the latter towards the Jews. Though 
successful among other residents of Kai-fung-foo, they evi- 
dently found the Jews not suitable subjects for conversion to 
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Christianity, and hence appear to have made little if any effort 
on their behalf. For a hundred and ten years, viz., from 5373 
till the Catholics were driven from the province of Honan in 
5483, not a single convert appears to.have been made, although 
the places of worship of the two religions were but a short dis- 
tance apart in the same section of the city. 

We pass on to notice what was done by Protestant mission- 
aries. First we find the London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews giving instructions to Bishop Smith 
of Hongkong and Dr. Medhurst of Shanghai respecting the 
sending of two reliable Chinese to Kai-fung-foo to visit the 
synagogue and to report upon the state of affairs. The men 
were duly sent in 5601, and the result of their mission was sat- 
isfactory. An account of it was published at Shanghai in the 
following year and fac-similies of some of the eight Hebrew 
documents brought back were printed for general circulation. 
It was, however, strongly desired that some of the rolls of the 
law should be purchased and that a few of the younger of the 
Jews should gc to Shanghai or some other place in China to 
study the Hebrew language. A second time the same two 
Chinese were sent to Kai-fung-foo. They succeeded in pur- 
chasing six of the rolls of white sheepskin of different stages 
of antiquity, about 20 to 30 yards long and 2 feet wide and 
rolled in the usual way on sticks. They also induced two of 
the Jews, one named Chau-wan-kwei, aged 45, and the other 
Chau-chin-cheng, aged 30, to go to Shanghai; both of whom 
had undergone the Abrahamitic rite according to Jewish re- 
quirements within a month from birth. After spending some 
time in the study of Hebrew they returned to their native city. 
These rolls of the law have been sent to different places and 
carefully preserved. One is in the City Hall at Hongkong. 
Others are in the hands of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews in London. One copy was in my 
charge in St. Paul’s College, Hongkong, in 5622 and 5623, and 
was kept inthe library. A stupid coolie wanting a piece of soft 
leather, deliberately cut off about a yard in length, surrepti- 
tiously, and had been dismissed for other bad conduct before 
his fault had been discovered. 

The reports of the two employes of the London Society con- 
firmed in every respect the previous accounts of the Jesuit 
missionaries ; but they represented the synagogue as in a very 
dilapidated condition, not iikely to last much longer, and the 
community dwindled down to such an extent as to threaten 
early extinction as a religious organization. Other members 
of that synagogue afterwards came to Shanghai at different 
times, but meeting with little encouragement made no perma- 
nent stay there. Meanwhile the city of Kai-fung-foo has suf- 

‘fered most severely from the attacks of rebel bands, from fires, 
and by great inuundations, so that all the inhabitants have been 
more or less scattered or reduced to the direst extremities. 
The Jews, of course, have had their full share of all these 
calamities, which they have borne with their usual fortitude. 

If time permitted I would gladly give you a short summary 
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of the graphic descriptions written by the learned Jesuit mis- 
sionaries of the fine synagogue buildings at Kai-fung-foo; of 
the many Chinese and Hebrew inscriptions found there; of 
the detailed accounts of their origin and history engraved on 
their stone tablets, and of the copies of the law, with other 
literature, some more or less deiaced by repeated inundations 
and others copied from rolls in synagogues in other cities, 
such as Ning-po, when their own had been destroyed. The 
descriptions given by the Jesuits appear to accord in every 
particular with those given by the two Chinese who visited the 
synagogue on behalt of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christianity among the Jews a century or more later. A fac- 
simile of a part of the law containing extracts from Exodus, 
Leviticus, etc., is all I have to show you in this connection. 1 
would direct you for further information to the work of Mr. 
James Finn, printed ir London in 1603 and entitled “The Jews 
in China.” The descriptions of that synagogue and its con- 
tents, with the historical statements engraved on the stone 
tablets, would alone form ample material for a paper. 

One interesting point, however, might perhaps be briefly 
mentioned here. The Chinese pronunciation of Hebrew has 
become somewhat vitiated during the process of handing down 
through so many centuries of isolation. Although a century 
or two ago they cou'd read off the law with much fluency, 
they imparted to their reading a strong Chinese pronuncia- 
tion. The consonants B, D, G and R they pronounced P, F, 
Z or K and L,; and for the Hebrew termination hu to a word 
they gave a nasal sound, as in Gen., rst chapter, 2nd verse, 
instead of To-hu-wa-bo-hu they read To-hung-vo-bo-hung. 
The names of the five books of Moses they pronounced in a 
most peculiar manner; as Pe-li-shi-tze, She-mo-tze, Vay-ye- 
ke-lo, Pe-me-ze-ba-ur and Te-va-li-me. Their rolls of the law 
have no vowel points, and they explain as the reason for the 
omission that Jehovah uttered the words so rapidly to Moses 
that he was unable to write fast enough to insert the points as 
he wrote; but they were afterwards supplied by the learned 
men in the West. 

In 5626 Rey. Doctor W. A. P. Martin, an American Protes- 
tant missionary, president of the Tung-wen College, Peking, 
went to Kai-fung-foo to gather further particulars of the Jew- 
ish colony. He found out from one of the six Mohammedan 
‘mosques within the city walls that the Jewish synagogue had 
come to desolation and the people were scattered. Arriving 
at the site of the building he found a stone tablet bearing on 
one side the date of the Sung Dynasty, 4943, and recording 
the building of the synagogue, while on the other side there 
was an account of its re-building in the Ming Dynasty. The 
Jews who came and stood around him explained that they had 
yielded to the pressure of necessity and sold the timber and 
stones of the dilapidated structure to obtain relief from bodily 
wants. Their public worship had ceased’; their knowledge of 
the sacred tongue was forgotten; but they still had a copy of 
the law on a roll of vellum. Two of them subsequently ap- 
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peared in Chinese official costume. Some kept small banking 
establishments, others sold prints, cakes and clothing, while 
a few were engaged in military service. One had become a 
Buddhist priest. The ycunger generation have not received 
the Abrahamitic rite. Some have married Chinese wives. The 
east of Tabernacles and of Unleavened Bread were only re- 
membered with other rites as being practiced: by a former 
generation. It was evident to Dr. Martin that the re-building 
of the synagogue and restoration of the Jewish worship was 
the only way to give this colony a rallying point and a bond 
of union, and to save them from utter extinction after having 
held together for nearly 2000 years. These facts were pub- 
lished in the “Jewish Times” of New York, but, strange to 
say, they produced no practical results. 

A few years later Bishop Schereschewsky of Peking, of the 
American Protestant Episcopal Mission, himself a Jew by 
birth, went to Kai-fung-foo to endeavor to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Jewish community and to induce them to em- 
brace Christianity. His perfect knowledge of Hebrew and of 
the Chinese spoken language enabled him to make a profound 
impression on all the Chinese Jews he was able to: meet. He 
conceived that the best thing to be done was to: take twelve 
of the more promising of the young men to Peking and then 
give them a good, sound, liberal education. The former he 
succeeded in doing and all went on well in this Protestant- 
Episcopal-Jewish College for a few months, when one by one 
these Jewish students found pressing reasons for returning 
home, and the coilege was deserted. I have not ascertained 
whether the failure of this scheme arose from their objections 
to Christianity or to their new kind of life and experience in a 
foreign mission school. With such immense advantages it 
seems surprising that Bishop Schereschewsky was not able to 
retain and educate these young men in Hebrew and in the 
liberal arts as he proposed. They apparently preferred a life 
of poverty with independence at Kai-fung-foo. 

The efforts made by the Jews of Europe and America to 
assist their co-religionists in China have not as yet been very 
extensive. The work ought to have been begun in earnest a 
century ago; but now it is better late than never. Besides 
sending letters to them in Hebrew which they were not able to 
read, or even if they could read, they would be afraid to answer, 
because they would be suspected of collusion with foreigners ; 
and besides the publication of articles calling upon Jews every- 
where to combine and aid in this good cause, nothing has been 
attempt till within a year or two. A society has now been 
formed at Shanghai known as the “Society for the Rescue of 
Chinese Jews” and has soon succeeded in coming into close 
touch with the remnant at Kai-fung-foo. San Francisco has 
not been behind in aiding in the work, the Cogregation 
Sherith Israel having donated $100 and other congregations 
having promised their aid. 

The president of the society, Mr. Lewis Moore of Shanghai, 


is a personal friend of mine of over forty years’ standing, and I - 
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+have on more than one occasion brought this matter before 
his notice. The society has lately succeeded in obtaining eight 
of these Jews from Kai-fung-foo, and has provided for them a 
house and a teacher to teach them Hebrew at Shanghai. Their 
ages vary from 13 to 61 years. They all belong to the poorer 
classes. The two youngest are now in the employ of the firm 
of Messrs. Abraham & Co. The oldest of the party wish to 
return to Kai-fung-foo and report to their fellows. Those eight 
Jews represent four out of the seven Jewish clans of that city. 
Their knowledge of the Jewish religion had reached a very 
low ebb. Letters from the President and Secretary of the 
society that appeared in the “New Occident,” kindly lent me 
by Mrs. Marks, seem to show that no very definite plan of 
work has yet been determined upon. Of course all that can be 
done at first must partake more or less of the nature of an ex- 
periment. I beg of you not to consider it impertinence on 
‘my part if I point out certain arrangements that are easily 
-seen to be indispensable. A thoroughly qualified teacher in 
Hebrew, able not only to teach that language, but also able to 
teach the fundamental tenets of the Jewish faith, is naturally 
‘the first requisite. Then a good supply of Jewish literature 
in the Chinese language is greatly needed. As the Chinese 
Jews have recovered the title-deed for their land, amounting to 
between thirty and forty acres, steps ought to be at once taken 
‘to build for them a new school and a synagogue on the site of 
the old one. Five thousand dollars would build a magnificent 
synagogue and school, where labor and material are so cheap. 
This would perhaps attract Chinese Jews from other parts of 
‘China and serve as a nucleus for future work. In addition to 
‘Hebrew a good English education might be given. to some of 
the more promising young men who might eventually come to 
America and receive all the benefits of foreign education so as 
‘to fit them for future usefulness in China. Standard works on 
the Jewish faith translated into the Chinese language should 
‘be prepared and published without delay. Bishop Scher- 
eschewsky’s elegant yet simple Chinese translation of the 
Pentateuch from the original Hebrew is a book that should be 
in the hands of every Chinese Jew that can read it. It is abso- 
lutely Jewish throughout. Two or three young Jewish stu- 
dents of California or elsewhere—women as well as men (for 
‘there are, of course, about as many Jewish women in China as 
‘men)—would do well to give themselves to this philanthropic 
work, and study the Chinese spoken and written languages 
in the University of California as a preparation for missionary 
work among their fellow-religionists in China. One point, 
however, I would like to emphasize as regards these Chinese 
Jews and whatever is attempted to be done on their behalf. 
Do not make paupers of them; but teach them to work and 
act for themselves. Let their education partake as much as 
possible of an industrial character, except in the case of those 
inclined to literary pursuits. Indiscriminmate charity will ruin 
‘rather than better their condition. They must be taught to be- 
come independent. 
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I believe, as was said before, there are the remains of sev- 
eral similar Jewish communities in various parts of China that 
could be brought back from the Mohammedan and other re- 
ligions they have drifted into if a little pains were taken to find 
them out and to get into sympathetic touch with them. Of 
course such work means much self-denial; but unless I am 
mistaken the time has now come in the history of the world 
when self-denial for the good of others is going to be the rule 
and not the exception among Jews and Gentiles alike. Even 
some of you here present to-day ought to be able hereafter to 
point to not a few of your Chinese co-religionists who have 
come to America to complete their education under your 
auspices and by your assistance ; and to be-able to say of them 
the words of the prophet Isaiah: “Lo, these from the land of 
Sinim.” 

Allow me to add in conclusion that I am now, as I have 
always been, in hearty sympathy with every effort that is made 
to improve the political and social condition of all the people 
of China, and that I regard that new Jewish society at Shang- 
hai, of which my old friend, Lewis Moore, is President, as one 
of the most deserving among the many philathropic schemes 
that have been started in the religious world of to-day. That 
Society shall have every assistance that I am able to render it 
in the name of the great cause of that “faith and humanity” 
which the Jewish Council of Women has so appropriately 
selected for its motto. My friends, let us all try to have more 
of this humanity, and then we shall not only be a blessing ta 
every class of our fellow-creatures without distinction of race 
or sect, but shall experience in ourselves more of the fullness 
of the blessing of Jehovah, purifying, illuminating and 
strengthening our own souls. 
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